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8oo Reviews of Books 

some instances, not the most significant, but the less significant portions 
of Lowell's correspondence. I do not mean to suggest that the firm 
publishing the letters was ungenerous or that Mr. Norton was unsympa- 
thetic ; on the contrary, Mr. Scudder acknowledges the courtesy of the 
publishers and the friendly counsel and guidance of Mr. Norton. But 
withal a careful perusal of the book leaves the impression with the reader 
that the writer was more than once oppressed by poverty and forced to 
use unpublished material when the printed letters would have been more 
helpful. Possibly even this criticism is unmerited ; and whether it be or 
not, those who have appreciated Lowell as one of the purest products of 
American life and have known the serene, refined man who has written 
these volumes and who through life did so much to encourage others, 
must be unfeignedly glad that their names are joined together in a piece 
of work so wholly worthy of admiration. 

Historic Towns of the Western States. Edited by Lyman P. Powell. 

(New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1901. Pp. xxxvi, 702*) 

This volume completes a series of four, its predecessors treating of 
the Historic Towns of New England, of the Middle, and of the Southern 
States. Ranging from Marietta on the east to the Pacific coast twenty- 
three towns are described, — some scarcely more than villages but most 
of them cities, and all possessed of interest as scenes of important and 
picturesque events. Each town appears to have been cared for by one of 
its citizens, and the sketches naturally vary much in merit. Among the 
writers are a few names of distinction, notably Mr. R. G. Thwaites, who 
furnishes the introduction and the account of Madison ; but it is only fair 
to say that some of the most interesting descriptions come from those 
who have escaped fame. 

The oldest of the historic towns are those farthest west, and the new- 
est those farthest east. When Marietta, Cincinnati and Cleveland began, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Monterey and Santa Fe possessed a history 
running back a century or two. The line of the Aryan advance has cer- 
tainly been from the eastward, in the old world and the new ; yet the 
heart of our continent was attacked, first, from the south and west ; De 
Soto marching from near the Gulf of Mexico after his progress from 
Florida, and Coronado reaching the Mississippi valley in an expedition 
from the Gulf of California. After a long interval, the second approach 
to the heart of the continent was made by the French from the far north, 
the path-breakers coming in from Lake Superior and upper Michigan. 
After this, nearly a century passed before Anglo -Saxondom fairly broke 
over the Alleghenies, following the line of advance really most direct. 

The story of the towns founded by English-speaking men is interest- 
ing, but for romance and pathos we must go to those built by our Latin 
predecessors. Other men labored ; we have entered into their labors ; 
and the displacement of these precursors by our prosaic and tumultuous life 
is often touched by tragedy. Detroit, Des Moines, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Vincennes, are now French only in name, with scarce a trace in their 
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populations of the indomitable and adventurous race that planted them. 
Soon the same thing will, be true of the Spanish towns of the remoter 
west. All the more reason then that a knowledge of their past should be 
cherished — a past dim and dreamy, pervaded by sights and sounds re- 
mote from our experience, — the figures of cavaliers in mail, of priests 
robed and tonsured marching at the word of absolute commanders, or 
in the wilderness kneeling at the peal from some mission of consecrated 
bells. 

As we lay down this book we find that no pages have made a stronger 
impression than those recording the adventures of Father Junipero Serra, 
the Franciscan monk, who, coming from the island of Majorca, played a 
great part in America. Just at this moment, in an island but a day's 
sail distant, Napoleon Bonaparte was born ; and Mr. Harold Bolce, who 
tells the story, makes the startling claim that the work of the monk (of 
whom we believe most of the readers of this book will now hear for 
the first time) affected the world more profoundly than that of the 
soldier. Spain, it seems, just after the middle of the eighteenth century, 
had determined to give up as profitless the stretch of coast from San 
Diego northward. Had she done so the coast would certainly have fallen 
into strong hands. Behring was near at hand prepared to seize the land for 
Russia as far southward " as the sea-otter ran' ' ; Captain Cook was ready to 
appropriate for England whatever was unoccupied ; La Perouse, too, in 
the interest of Louis XVI., looking for chances to plant the fleur-de-lis, 
pushed into the harbors as he sailed down the shore. Father Junipero, 
however, had gone northward from Mexico with bell, book and knotted 
cord. He infused his zeal into crowds of Indian neophytes. He restored 
the crumbling walls of the old missions, and marked again with proper 
peals matins, nones and vespers; and, when nothing else would do, 
journeyed through the wilderness back to Mexico to persuade the viceroy 
to hold on yet longer. So, says Mr. Bolce, Spain served as a trustee 
until in the fulness of time Uncle Sam entered upon the scene, assuming 
what the Dons had become too weak to hold. It was all the work of 
Father Junipero, building so much wiser than he knew : but what pangs 
would have wrung the soul of the faithful monk had he known what was 
coming from his labors ! James K. Hosmer. 

A Short History of the Mississippi Valley. By James K. Hosmer. 

(Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1901. 

Pp. xv, 230.) 

This is an interesting little volume sketching some of the important 
episodes in the occupation of the great central valley of the Union, 
Dr. Hosmer has a readable, story-telling style, and he has made a useful 
book for the general reader. It cannot be said, however, that he has 
added to our knowledge of the field which he discusses, and the influence 
of writers like John Fiske, Theodore Roosevelt, and Henry Adams upon 
the author is obvious. Dr. Hosmer even follows Roosevelt into spelling 
Boone, "Boon," failing to note that this error was corrected in the 



